NUMBER 12.] 


THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 
LANCASTER. 


Agreeably to our engagement, we present our 
Subscribers with the first of a series of County 
Maps, to be given with every twelfth Number 
of this Journal. We commence with this 
County as that most interesting to the bulk of 
our readers, who will find the Map, both in 
execution and accuracy, a valuable and useful 
reference for the various bathing places on the 
shore of the Irish sea; the towns rendered ac- 
cessible by railways, canals, and roads; the 
distances of each town from London; the situ- 
ation and comparative extent of the boroughs 
sending Members to Parliament, and of the 
six Hundreds into which the County is divided. 

As the plan of this work embraces detailed 
notices of what is remarkable in the history 
and topography of the County, we shall not 
encroach upon the miscellaneous character of 
this Number by any extended description, but 
simply give the following brief statistics, which 
may enhance the value of the Map. 

Lancashire is the sixth County in size in 
England—it is bounded by the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland on the North, 
Yorkshire on the East, Cheshire on the South, 
and by the Irish Sea on the West. Itlies between 
58° 20’ and 54° 25’ North latitude, and between 
2 3’ and 3° 17’ West longitude; its extreme 
length is 74 miles, and its greatest breadth 443 
miles; its circumference is 242 miles, and its 
surface 1831 square miles, comprising 1,171,840 
ares of land, of which about 350,000 are in 
tillage, 450,000 in pasture, and the remainder 
‘in woodlands, moors, and mosses. It contains 
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66 parishes, exclusive of three extra-parochial 
places, 442 townships, 14 Parliamentary Bo- 
roughs, and 29 market towns. 

The history of the County since the days 
of John of Gaunt is so intimately connected 
with that of the Dukes of Lanéaster, and 
their regal descendants, as to become a por- 
tion of the history of the kingdom, and we 
cannot do more than advert to it, for the pur- 
pose of stating the fact, that the privileges of 
the Duchy Court, Chancery and Palatinate 
jurisdiction, although merged in the Crown 
since the accession of Henry VII., still give a 
peculiar character to many legal proceedings 
and titles to offices in the county, at the head of 
the latter of which stands the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy, now filled by Lord Clarendon. 

In modern times, Lancashire has risen to a 
degree of importance which its ancient lords 
never dreamt of; its coal mines, rivers, and 
canals, the inventive genius of its sons, and the 
rapid development of its unparalleled powers of 
production, and consequent augmentation of its 
population, have combined to renderit the manu- 
facturing metropolis of the world. Nor is there 
any conceivable limit to its advancement,until, by 
means of its railways, the entire district becomes 
one vast united community, which may far out- 
rival the most celebrated cities of antiquity. 

Ecclesiastically, Lancashire is in the province 
of York and the diocese of Chester, but by an 
order in Council which appeared in the London 
Gazette in October, 1838, it is declared, that 
on either of the Sees of St. Asaph or Bangor 
becoming vacant they shall be united, and that 
the County of Lancaster shall then form the 
bishopric of Manchester. 
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VESUVIUS, HERCULANEUM, AND 
POMPEII. 


Whoever sojourns at Naples, were it only 
for a day, experiences the irresistible desire 
of going to see what is passing at the bottom 
of that crater which perpetually smokes. It is 
especially towards evening, when the sun has 
disappeared beneath the horizon, that the va- 
pours of Vesuvius assume a denser tint, and 
deck its summit with a bouquet of brighter 
whiteness. At Resina you find horses, don- 
keys, and conductors, who convey travellers 
half way up the mountain to the spot called 
the “‘ Hermitage.” This first ride is not an 
uninteresting one. Here nature is not yet 
dead. You pass through vineyards, planted in 
ashes, which yield the celebrated Lachryma 
Christa wine, of which there are two sorts, 
much inferior to their fame; then come some 
nameless trees, the foremost sentinels of vege- 
tation, which the next eruption will devour, 
and, lastly, you reach the “ Hermitage,” sur- 
rounded on all sides, save one, by the lava of 
1794, 1810, 1813, and 1822. Here you alight, 
and enter a region of chaos. No more trees, 
vegetation, birds, or insects are to be seen. 
Every thing is dark, bristling with points, rent 
into deep and rugged fractures, covered with 
scoria, of a sulphureous smell, which tear your 
feet before they burn them. You are now at 
the foot of the cone; all that remains to be 
done is to ascend vertically along the external 
sides of the volcano, halting on your way to 
cast a glance at a lateral plateau, called La 
Somma, which was no doubt, at one time, the 
main focus of Vesuvius. 

If your heart has not failed you along this 
ladder of dried lava, you will reach the top of 
the volcano in three quarters of an hour. Here 
the sight begins—a terrible, original, and un- 
-| expected one, notwithstanding all the descrip- 
tions given of it. Imagine a funnel five hun- 
dred metres deep, whose upper edges present 
innumerable crevices, whilst from the lower 
part rise clouds of sulphureous vapour, which 
escape by numberless apertures, bordered with 
dust of a lively orange colour. If you stop to 
admire in the distance the city of Naples softly 
spreading round the gulf, and at your feet the 
ever-smoking crater, you feel the fire penetrat- 
ing your boots, and the guide will urge you to 
walk, in order to avoid accidents. The ground, 
when strongly struck, yields a certain metallic 
sound, and as you go round the mountain you 
meet with gaping apertures, at the bottom of 
which burns a red and fattish flame. I have 
plunged into one of these pits a long chestnut- 
tree stick, fresh cut, and covered with its still 


you kneel before these infernal gates to ascer- 
tain their depth, you distinctly perceive within 
hand-reach the flame bending upon itself, 
dense, quiet, and almost limpid ; it discharges 
clouds of sulphuric acid gas, which excite 
a cough, and soon compel the observer to 
quit the spot. The ground, if such a name 
can be given to the dangerous floor which 
covers the orifice of the volcano, is strewed 
with gray lava, ashes, melting sulphur, and 
pyritous substances, whence escapes at intervals 
a white smoke, which affects your eyes and 
lungs, and yet you cannot retire without reluct- 
ance from the awful scene. One can scarcely 
conceive how that crater, so narrow in its lower 
part, has vomited heaps of lava large enough 
to form a mountain four times as bulky as the 
Vesuvius itself, without mentioning the ashes, 
small pebbles, and masses of boiling water, 
which the wind has sometimes carried to enor- 
mous distances. 

Notwithstanding its fearful aspect, the Ve- 
suvius may be easily approached even when its 
irruptions take place. The lava itself, whose 
pragress is so formidable and inflexible, ad- 
vances with extreme slowness. 


One has time |} 


to avoid or fly before it. The slightest obsta- 
cle stops it; it turns round objects, burns them 
if they be combustible, and envelops and pe- 
trifies them as it cools if they be not so. Thus 


sealed into a semi-metallic mass, and, as it 
were, cast in the lava which now covers it. 
Pompeii has disappeared under a discharge 
from Vesuvius, under a shower of ashes and 
little stones, which have gradually, though ra- 


disappear beneath the snow in severe win- 
ters. 
has been expended in uncovering but a few 
small parts of Herculaneum, which, notwith- 
standing, continue hid in utter darkness, 
whilst a third part of Pompeii has been cleared, 
exhibits itself to the open sky, and renders 
us contemporary with its inhabitants. Let us, 
therefore, hasten down the Vesuvius and view 
this disinterred city, which has been miracu- 
lously preserved for us in its whole splendour, 
-a city of thirty thousand souls buried for eigh- 
teen hundred years past. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii seem both very 
distant from the focus of Vesuvius. They are 
now separated from it by inhabitants and cul- 
tivated spaces, which have been conquered 
from the lava and recovered from the volcano. 
The village of Portici is built upon the roofs 
of the first of these two cities, which was pe- 
trified on the day of its death, and into the 
tomb of which one descends as into a mine, 


moist bark, and it has instantly caught fire. As 


by a sort of shaft, ending at the theatre where, 


it is that the city of Herculaneum has been |} 


pidly, covered it, just as certain Alpine villages | 


Such is the reason why so much money | 
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itis conjectured, the inhabitants were assem- 
bled when the eruption surprised them. It 
was in 1689 that the ruins of the city made 
their appearance for the first time in an exca- 
vation made at random, which was resumed in 
1720, and finally organised in 1738 with ad- 
mirable success. The discovery of the theatre 
and of every thing else has taken place since 
that period. The theatre is of Greek architec- 
ture, it is ornamented with a fine front, and 
with marble columns standing on the stage 
itself; the spectators occupied twenty-one rows 
of steps, with a gallery above embellished with 
bronze statues. 

One can still distinguish the places allotted 
to the magistrates, the scene behind which the 
actors withdrew, and a number of objects which 
excite in the traveller mingled astonishment 
andemotion. There are also at Herculaneum 
a forum surrounded with porticoes and tem- 
ples, which are almost all of them damaged, 
and a gaol with old rusty iron bars, to which the 
|| prisoners were chained—a melancholy feature 
i} of all times and places, and a monotonous em- 
blem of human society of all periods. As you 
leave these excavations, which have as yet 
made little progress, and cannot be much ex- 
tended without endangering the safety of Por- 
tici, you distinctly perceive several strata of 
lava, proving beyond a doubt that Herculaneum 
was drowned in repeated eruptions of Vesu- 
vius. 

The difficulty of carrying on the excavations 
at so great a depth, and under the very founda- 
tions of a new town, has caused the ruins of 
Herculaneum to be almost abandoned for those 
of Pompeii, which present a far more strik- 
ing interest. At Hercylaneum there are only 
catacombs. At Pompeii the Romans entirely 
revive; the houses stand, and are furnished 
and ornamented with picturesque paintings, 
the cellars are stocked as well as the tables; 
in more than one dwelling the dinner has been 
found on the table, and the skeletons of the 
guests round it. And then you enter every 
where on the same floor; and as the ashes, 
which lie but a few metres thick upon the an- 
tient buildings, are cleared, the town appears, 
a others come to light again when the snow 
melts in mountainous countries. You arrive 
by a suburb wholly lined with Roman tombs, 
and walk over a Roman pavement, worn out 
by Roman vehicles ; you may enter the inn: 
there are the stables, with the rings to fasten 
the horses; close by is the farrier, with his 
sign over his door. If you penetrate into one 
of these tombs, you will find urns, containing 
ashes, hair, and fragments of calcined bones. 
Every where are displayed inscriptions, un- 
affected, dignified, and touching, such as the 


epitaph dedicated by a woman to her husband: 
‘* Servilia, to the friend of her soul.” Let us 
advance; we are in the town. ‘To the right 
of the gate you behold the guardian’s sentry- 
box cut into the stone. Take the footway, for 
there are footways at Pompeii, Roman foot- 
ways, with posts at intervals on both sides, 
footways wherein one ceases not to gaze on 
wheel-ruts made eighteen hundred years ago. 

Whom do you wish to be taken to? You 
have but to speak—the names are written on 
the door of every house, in large red letters. 
Here is an apothecary’s shop, with his drugs in 
phials, with surgical instruments, and balsams 
still yielding odour. 

Let us, then, pay a few visits; we are in a 
baker’s shop, and here is the flour-grindstone ; 
suppose a stone sugarloaf, covered with an ex- 
tinguisher also of stone—rub the one against 
the other, after throwing some corn between 
them, and you have a Roman mill. This 
wretched piece of machinery was entrusted to 
the hands of slaves. But 1 have reserved a 
surprise for you; here is some bread—do you 
read the baker’s name hollowed out of that 
carbonised pancake ; take and break it. Open 
that cupboard, you will find there preserved 
olives, dried figs, lentils, and eatables of all 
descriptions. A saucepan has been carried to 
the Naples Museum, containing a piece of 
meat, as well preserved as by Appert’s pro- 
cess. What a number of meals Vesuvius 
interrupted on that woeful day! 

I nevertheless do not think that the Romans 
were great eaters. I have carefully explored a 
number of kitchens and dining rooms at Pom- 
peii, and I have found, even in the richest 
houses, but very trifling cooking apparatus, and 
miniature table utensils. Their plates were real 
saucers, and the tables upon which the dinner 
was served up but little stands, in general of 


stone or marble, which could hold but one dish | ° 


at atime. The guests lay down around as 
soldiers round their mess. What is admirable, 
delightful, charming, and overwhelming to us 
barbarians of the nineteenth century, is the 
exquisite pureness and delicacy of shape of all 
the utensils which served in Roman domestic 
life. To appreciate these, one must see 
those candelabras, lamps, vases of all sizes,— 
those charming little bronze calefactors, — 
those tripods, scales, beds, chairs, those grace- 
ful and so ingeniously wrought shields which 
fill up whole rooms at the Naples Museum. 
One must, above all, see the toilet arsenal of 
the Roman ladies, their combs, tooth-picks, 
curling irons, and the pots of vegetable or mi- 
neral rouge found in a boudoir. Thus the 
Roman ladies used rouge and deceived people, 
just as is practised now-a-days; they wore, 
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like our ladies, those necklaces, rings, and ridi- 

culous ear-rings which add nothing to beauty 

and diminish not ugliness. How times resem- 

ble one another, in spite of the space that 

separates them ! 

Above thirty streets of Pompeii are now re- 

stored to light; it is a third part of the town. 

The walls which formed its ancient inclosure 

have been recognised; a magnificent amphi- 
theatre, a theatre, a forum, the temple of Isis, 

that of Venus, and a number of other buildings, 
have been cleared. The secret stairs by which 
the priests of those times slily crept to prompt 
the oracles have been detected. On beholding 
so many monuments which display in so lively 
a manner the importance of public and the in- 
dependence of private life among the Romans, 
it is impossible to resist a feeling of sadness 
and melancholy. Behold, along that fall of 
earth, the vestige of the breast of a woman 
who was buried alive and stiffened by death— 
behold the ‘stones of that well, worn by the 
rubbing of the ropes—examine that guard- 
house, covered with caricatures of soldiers ;— 
one might suppose that the Roman people still 
existed, and that we were but strangers in one 
of their towns. Who knows what future dis- 
coveries may be made in those august ruins ! 
Murat employed upon them 2000 men every 
year. Only 60 men and £1000 are now em- 
ployed upon them. The excavations proceed, 
in consequence, with dismal slowness, how- 
ever great may be the interest which his Sicilian 
majesty takes in their success. It is not to 
Rome—devastated and disfigured Rome—that 
one must go to study the Romans—it is to 
Pompeii. Pompeii, as regards antiquities, is 
worth all Italy together. 


POLITENESS. 


Nothing can give a truer picture of the man- 
ners of any particular age, or point out more 
strongly those circumstances which distinguish 
it from others, than the change that takes place 
in the rules’established as to the external con- 
duct of men in society, or in what may be 
called the system of politeness. 

It were absurd to say, that, from a man’s 
external conduct, we are always to judge of the 
feelings of his mind; but, certainly, when there 
are rules laid down for men’s external behaviour 
to one another, we may conclude, that there 
are some general feelings prevalent among the 
people which dictate those rules, and make a 
deviation from them ,to be considered as im- 
proper. When at any time, therefore, an al- 
teration in those general rules takes place, it is 


‘lend, sat the distinguished guests, and below 


produced by some alteration in the feelings, 
and in the ideas of propriety and impropriety 
of the people. , 

Whoever considers the rules of external be. 
haviour established about a century ago, must 
be convinced, that much less attention was 
then paid by men of high rank to the feelings 
of those beneath them, than in the present age, 
In that era, a man used to measure out his 
complaisance to others according to the degree 
of rank in which they stood, compared with 
his own. A Peer had a certain manner of ad- 
dress and salutation to a Peer of equal rank, a 
different one to a Peer of an inferior order, 
and, to a commoner, the mode of address was 
diversified according to the antiquity of his 
family, or the extent of his possessions; so 
that a stranger, who happened to be present at 
the levee of a great man, could, with tolerable 
certainty, by examining his features, or attend- 
ing to the lowness of his bow, judge of the 
different degrees of dignity among his visitors, 
Were it the purpose of the present paper, 
this might be traced back to a very remote pe-] 
riod. By the Earl of Northumberland’s house- | 
hold book, begun in the year 1512, it appears, | 
that my Lord's board-end, that is to say, the 
end of the table where he and his principal 
guests were seated, was served with a different 
and more delicate sort of viands, than those 
allotted to the lower end. ‘It is thought 
good,” says that curious record, ‘‘ that no plu- 
vers be brought at no time, but only in Christ- 
mas and principal feasts, and my Lord to be 
served therewith, and his board-end, and no 
other.”’"—The line of distinction was marked 
by a large saltcellar, placed in the middle of 
the table, above which, at my Lord’s board- 


| 


it those of an inferior class. 
We have heard of a highland chieftain, whoff 
died about a century ago, remarkable for his] 
hospitality, and for having his table constantly hi 
crowded with a number of guests; possessing fin 
a high idea of the dignity of his family, and | 
warmly attached to ancient manners, he was inf w. 
use very nicely to discriminate, by his beha-§f 
viour to them, the ranks of the different per- 
sons he entertained. The head of the tablefj 
was occupied by himself, and the rest of the com- 
pany sat nearer or more remote from him ac- 
cording to their respective ranks. All, indeed, 
were allowed to partake of the same food ; but 
when the liquor was produced, which was al 
that time, and perhaps still is, in some party 
of Scotland, accounted the principal part of af 
feast, a different sort of beverage was assigned} 
to the guests, according to their different dig 
nities. The chieftain himself, and his family 


reasonable to suppose that the change has been 


or near relations, drank wine of the best kind: 
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to persons next in degree, was allotted wine of 
an inferior sort ; and to guests of a still lower 
rank, were allowed only those liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. This 
distinction was agreeable to the rules of po- 
liteness at that time established : the entertainer 
did not feel any thing disagreeable in making 
it; nor did any of the entertained think them- 
selves entitled to take this treatment amiss. 

It must be admitted, that a behaviour of 
this sort would not be consonant with the rules 
of politeness established in the present age. 
A man of good breeding now considers the 
same degree of attention to be due to every 
man in the rank of a gentleman, be his fortune, 
or the antiquity of his family, what it may ; 
nay, aman of real politeness will feel it rather 
more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaisant to his inferiors in these respects, 
than to his equals. The idea which in modern 


times is entertained of politeness, points out 
such aconduct. It is founded on this, that a 
man of a cultivated mind is taught to feel a 


il| greater degree of pleasure in attending to the 
H\ease and happiness of people with whom he 


mixes in society, than in studying his own. 
On this account he gives up what would be 
agreeable to his own taste, because he finds 
more satisfaction in humouring the taste of 
others. Thus a gentleman now-a-days takes 
the lowest place at his own table ; and, if there 
beany delicacy there, it is set apart for his 
guests. The entertainer finds a much more 
sensible pleasure in bestowing it on them, than 
in taking it to himself. 

From the same cause, if a gentleman be in 
company with another, not so opulent as him- 
self, or, however worthy, not possessed of the 
same degree of those adventitious honours which 
are held in esteem by the world, politeness will 
jteach the former to pay peculiar attention and 
lobservation to the latter. Men, even of the 
jhighest minds, when they are first introduced 
into company with their superiors in rank and 
fortune, are apt to feel a certain degree of awk- 
|wardness and uneasiness which it requires some 
time and habit to wear off. A man of fortune 
jorof rank, if possessed of a sensible mind and 
Heal politeness, will feel, and be at particular 
| pains to remove this. Hence he will be led to 
ibe rather more attentive to those who, in the 
jeyes of the multitude, are reckoned his infe- 
iors, than to others who are more upona 
footing with him. 
| It is not proposed, in this paper, to enquire 
|what are the causes of the difference of men’s 
lideas, as to the rules of politeness in this and 
the former age. It is sufficient to observe, and 


ithe reflection is a very pleasant one, that the 
Brodern rules of good-breeding must give us a 


higher idea of the humanity and refinement of 
this age than of the former; and though the 
mode of behaviour above mentioned may not 
be universally observed in practice, yet it is 
hoped it will not be disputed, that it is con- 
sonant with the rules which are now pretty 
generally established. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that when 
we speak, even at this day, of good-breeding, 
of politeness, of complaisance, these expres- 
sions are always confined to our behaviour 
towards those who are considered to be in the 
rank of gentlemen; but no system of polite- 
ness or of complaisance is established, at least 
in this country, for our behaviour to those of a 
lower station. The rules of good-breeding do 
not extend to them; and he may be esteemed 
the best-bred man in the world who is a very 
brute to his servants and dependants, 

This we cannot help considering as a matter 
of regret, and it were to be wished that the 
same humanity and refinement, which recom- 
mends an equal attention to all in the rank of 
gentlemen, would extend some degree of that 
attention to those who are in stations below 
them. 

It will require but little observation to be 
satisfied, that all men, in whatever situation, 
are endowed with the same feelings (though 
education or example may give them a different 
modification ;) and that one in the lowest rank 
of life may be sensible of a piece of insolence, 
or an affront, as well as one in the highest. 
Nay, it ought to be considered, that the greater 
the disproportion of rank, the affront will be 
the more sensibly felt ; the greater the distance 
from which it comes, and the more unable the 
person affronted to revenge it, by so much the 
heavier will it fall. 

It is not meant, that in our transactions with 
men of a very low station, and who, from their 
circumstances, and the wants of society, must 
be employed in servile labour, we are to be- 
have, in all respects, as to those who are in the 
rank of gentlemen. The thing is impossible, 
and such men do not expect it. But in all our 
intercourse with them, we ought to consider 
that they are men possessed of like feelings 
with ourselves, which nature has given them, 
and which no situation can or ought to eradi- 
cate. When we employ them in the labour of 
life, it ought to be our study to demand that 
labour in the manner easiest to them; and we 
should never forget that gentleness is part of 
the wages we owe them for their service. 

Yet how many men, in other respects of the 
best and most respectable characters, are, from 
inadvertency, or the force of habit, deaf to those 
considerations; and, indeed, the thing has been 
so little attended to, that in this, which has 
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been called a polite age, complaisance to ser- 
vants and dependants is not, as we have already 
observed, at least in this country, considered 
as forming any part of politeness. 

But there is another set of persons still more 
exposed to be treated roughly than even do- 
mestic servants, and these are the waiters at 
inns and taverns. Between a master and ser- 
vant a certain connection subsists, which pre- 
vents the former from using the latter very ill. 
The servant, if he is good for anything, natu- 
rally forms an attachment to his master, and 
to his interest, which produces a mutual inter- 
course of kindness between them. But no 
connection of this sort can be formed with the 
temporary attendants above mentioned. Hence 
the monstrous abuse which such persons fre- 
quently suffer; every traveller, and every man 
who enters an inn, thinks he is entitled to 
vent his own ill-humour upon them, and vollies 
of curses are too often the only language they 
meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and 
taverns, we cannot avoid taking particular no- 
tice of the treatment to which those of the 
female sex, who are employed in places of that 
sort, are often exposed. Their situation is, 
indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If a girl in 
an inn happen to be handsome, and a parcel of 
young thoughtless fellows cast their eyes upon 
her, she is immediately made the subject of 
taunt and merriment; coarse and indecent 
jokes are often uttered in her hearing, and con- 
versation shocking to modest ears is frequentl 
addressed to her. The poor girl, all the while, 
is at a loss how to behave; if she venture ona 
spirited answer, the probable consequence will 
be, to raise the mirth of the facetious company, 
and to expose her to a repetition of insults. 
If, guided by the feelings of modesty, she 
avoid the presence of the impertinent guests, 
she is complained of for neglecting her duty ; 
she looses the little perquisite which, otherwise, 
she would be entitled to; perhaps disobliges 
her mistress, and loses her place. Whoever 
attends but for a moment to the case of a poor 
girl so situated, if he be not lost to all sense 
of virtue, must feel his heart relent at the 
cruelty of taking advantage of such a situation. 
But the misfortune is, that we seldom attend 
to such cases at all; we sometimes think of 
the fatigues and sufferings incident to the bodies 
of our inferiors ; but we scarcely ever allow 
any sense of pain to their minds. 

Among the French, whom we mimic in 
much false politeness, without learning from 
them, as we might do, much of the true, the 
observances of good breeding are not confined 
merely to gentlemen, but extend to persons of 
the lowest ranks, Thus a Frenchman hardly 


ever addresses any man, however mean his 
condition, without calling him Monsieur, and 
the poorest woman in a country village is ad. 
dressed by the appellation of Madame. The 
accosting, in this manner, people of so very 
low a rank, in the same terms with those so 
much their superiors, may perhaps appear ex- 
travagant; but the practice shews how much 
that refined and elegant people are attentive to 
the feelings of the meanest, when they have 
extended the rules and ceremonial of politeness 
even to them. 


MANDRIN, THE SMUGGLER CAPTAIN, 


In the public records of Montbrison, a town 
in the south of France, near the banks of the 
Rhone, there is a most remarkable document, 
which has as remarkable a history. The paper 
is brief; it is a receipt, and originated in the 
following circumstances. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or, to be more pointed, in the year 1764, Man- 
drin, the famous brigand, presented himself at 
the gates of Montbrison. He was accompanied 
by sueh a force, that no one dreamed of offering 
the slightest resistance. He took possession of 
the place in the same manner as the Duke of 
Nemours had done in the sixteenth century ; 
but with this difference in favour of the brigand, 
that the latter exacted not one coin from the 
inhabitants, and caused a rigorous discipline to 
be observed by his band. One of them, who 
ventured to appropriate an article of the most 
trifling value, .was publicly punished in the 
market-place. 

After making various dispositions for security | 
of his own safety and that of his men during 
their stay, and for relieving the inhabitants from | 
fear, Louis Mandrin, elegantly attired in a rich| 
court habit, according to the accounts of the 
old people of the place, betook himself, accom- 
panied by two of his men in the dress of 
lacqueys, to the house of M. Palmaroux, re- 
ceiver of taxes for the district. He entered 
with the greatest coolness into the dwelling in 


question, but at the same time with that ur- ff 
banity of deportment which he knew well how ff 
to assume, and by which he took a pride ing 


distinguishing himself from the vulgar bandits 
of the day. 

‘M. Palmaroux,’ said he to the. receiver- 
general, ‘I am come to do myself the honour 
of supping with you.’ 

This speech was accompanied with a low 
bow, and an elegant wave of the hat, which 
was ornamented by a nodding plume of feathers. 

‘ May I request to know, sir, to whom I am 
indebted for the honour of this visit ?’ answered 
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M.iPalmaroux, stammering through surprise 

and a suspicion that his free-and-easy visitor, 

though not known to him, was not of a very 
t order of persons, 

‘A very simple question that is, and very 
easily answered, Mr. Receiver-general,’ said 
the brigand ; ‘my name is Louis Mandrin.’ 

‘Louis Mandrin!’ muttered out the tax- 

erer. 

‘ Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux,’ 
said Mandrin; ‘ that would be imprudent; and 
do not be alarmed. You judge by report; it 
is wrong to do so. The only way to acquire a 
knowledge of people is to see them close at 
hand; and that is precisely the advantage 
which I meant to give you in coming thus to 
treat with you, glass in hand.’ 

‘Treat with me!’ cried M. Palmaroux; ‘I 
do not comprehend what kind of relations there 
can be between you and me.’ 

The financier did not speak the exact truth 
here; for a certain tremulousness in his voice, 
and nervous agitation in his limbs, indicated 
that he had made a good guess at the business 
hinted at by his visitor. Mandrin did not al- 
low him at any rate to remain long in the 
dark. 

‘Oh!’ said the brigand, ‘our treaty is not 
one that requires any discussion. It is a sim- 
ple matter; ‘conclude and sign!’ You will 
find me to be perfectly honourable, and scru- 
pulously regular in my transactions. What! I 
compromise the credit of an honest receiver ? 
Nothing is farther from my thoughts. I am 
all for right and justice, and that is the reason 
that I usually travel with a few musqueteers 
about me ; for you know, my dear Mr. Finan- 
tier, it requires a certain degree of energy in 
this world of ours to make equity triumphant. 


we'll talk of business afterwards; let us 
first sup. Where are the ladies? Oh! they 


have concealed themselves, I wager. What 
nonsense! They told me that Madame Pal- 
maroux is musical; I shall be enchanted to 
hear her. One of the disagreeable features of 
my profession is the deprivation of music. 
}You would scarcely believe, my dear Palmar- 
}oux, how much I miss it. Your good lady’— 
| ‘Certainly sir,’ stammered out the receiver ; 
‘but I fear—I fear my wife is indisposed’— 

‘To see me?’ interrupted the bandit in his 
tum. ‘Oh these confounded reputations! But 
I would soon reassure your lady.’ 

In fine, with not the best grace in the world, 
M, Palmaroux was necessitated to make his 
wife appear. Madame Palmaroux was a 
Yoman; and though she could not enter 
the presence of the famous brigand without 
tar and trembling, yet she took the precaution 
lo appear as well-dressed as possible, reasoning 


with herself probably in some such way as 
this: ‘ Though one cannot help being frighten- 
ed for a robber, it is needless making one’s 
self a fright for all that.’ 


The supper was announced. Mandrin pre- 
sented to Madame Palmaroux a very white 
hand, decorated with a variety of very costly 
rings. In the supper-room, the brigand kept 
his two pretented lacqueys behind his chair. 
During the repast, the conversation was light 
and animating. The visitor of the receiver 
chattered of the court, theatres, romances, and 
Madame Pompadour, and dropt not a word re- 
garding the motive of his visit. But, at the 
dessert, he changed the conversation so mark- 
edly, that Madame foresaw what was coming. 
Her husband begged her to retire, but she re- 
quested to remain, imagining that the man who 
chattered so gaily with her would be accessible 
to her influence in the business about to be 
transacted. But she soon found that Mandrin 
had two characters, and that there were points 
on which he made no concessions. 

‘Well,’ said Mandrin, swallowing a final 
glass of champagne, ‘let us finish our business, 
How much, Mr. Receiver, have we in our trea- 
sury ?’ 

‘Ah! very little, M. Mandrin,’ said Palmar- 
oux; ‘the people will not pay. They lock 
their chests against us, and beat our collectors.’ 

‘ Ah! that is very ill done, indeed,’ said the 
bandit ; ‘but let us not lose time. How much 
have we exactly ?’ 


‘Perhaps from seven to eight hundred livres, 
more or less,’ answered the receiver-general. 

‘ Take care what you say, my dear M. Pal- 
maroux,’ said Mandrin, ‘ you know that accu- 
racy is every thing in financial matters. And 
don’t imagine that I come to you as a spoliator, 
By no means; I am not one of those rude sort 
of fellows. I intend to put in your coffer, 
in place of money, a good and valid receipt; 
one much more regular, I shall be bold to say, 
than most of those you receive. You under- 
stand, it shall be a quittance, signed by me, 
and sealed with my signet, with a hundred and 
fifty muskets at my back to give weight to the 
document. It will be a sterling receipt ; every 
bank in the world would accept such a tender. 
Come, father Palmaroux, without more words, 
what sum have you on hand at present ?’ 

Something in the brigand’s manner led father 
Palmaroux to delay no longer. ‘Upon my 
conscience, six thousand livres.’ At these 
words, Mandrin took from his pocket a scrap 
of paper, and glancing at it, said, ‘Six thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety livres; that is 
the sum you have exactly. You see, my dear 
Receiver, we are pretty well informed. But 
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seven hundred livres is a small matter in the 
conscience of a receiver-general.’ 

The bandit then turned to one of his lacquey- 
attendants, and said, ‘ Accompany Mr. Receiver 
to his office, and get from him the sum 
of six thousand seven hundred and ninety 
livres. You know that I never touch money ; 
it soils the fingers; and, besides, it would be 
ungallant to leave the lady here alone. I have 
also the quittance to write. I carry stamps 
always about with me. Regularity in every 
thing, that is my motto.’ 

And, in truth, the brigand drew from his 
pocket a small book, containing proper stamps, 
with writing materials. Having first carefully 
turned up a portion of the table-cloth to pre- 
vent any staining, he then wrote out a receipt 
in the following terms: ‘I, the undersigned 
Louis Mandrin, have collected from the 
coffers of M. Palmaroux, receiver-general of 
taxes at Montbrison, the sum of six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety livres, taken against 
their will from the people of the district; and 
declare the said receiver duly freed of the said 
sum, and to be exempt from all resource on the 
part of farmers-general or their agents; in 
notification of which I leave , him the present 
receipt to serve as an available and valid dis- 
charge. Louis Manprin.’ 

After this exploit, Mandrin took a courteous 
leave of his host and hostess, and, soon after, 
of the town of Montbrison. Though Monsieur 
and Madame Palmaroux could not say much 
for the pleasure resulting from the visit paid to 
them, yet they afterwards spoke with wonder 
of the urbanity of the notorious robber. 

After a life in which strange affectations of 
breeding, and even acts of direct generosity, 
were mingled with acts of violence and spolia- 
tion, chiefly in the department of smuggling 
Mandrin was taken, condemned, and broken on 
the wheel. Sir Walter Scott, in alluding to 
the comparitive apathy which he himself felt 
after the first shock of his misfortunes was over, 
compares his case with that of Mandrin, who, 
when undergoing his final punishment, declared 
with his dying breath that he felt no pain, the 
first blows having so deadened his sensations, 
as to render the rest productive of no suffer- 
ing. 


Good Breeding.—Perhaps the summary of good breed- 
ing may be reduced to this rule.—“ Be!:ave unto all men, 
as you would they should behave untv you.” This will 
.| most certainly oblige us to treat all mankind with the 
utmost age and respect, there being nothing that we 
desire more than to be treated so by them. The ambitious, 
the covetous, the proud, the vain, the angry, the debauchee, 
the glutton, are all lost in the character of the well-bred 
man ; or if nature should now and then venture to 
forth, she withdraws in an instant, and doth not show 
enough of herself to become ridiculous.—Fielding. 


REJECTED RHYMES. 


When a periodical publication which pro- 
fesses to have “‘a local habitation” presents its 
claims to public notice, a host of indigenous 
poets, 


—— doom’d their fathers’ soul to cross, 
Who pen a stanza when they should engross, 


like the serpent’s teeth sown by Ajax of old, — 
suddenly springs into life, each vying with 
another to prove the existence of “ native 
talent” by transmitting their effusions to be 
inserted for their own gratification in particular, 
and for the benefit of the public in general ; and 
should the editor, impartially judging of their 
merits, venture to state that they are unsuitable, 
he is not unfrequently despised for his want of 
discernment, and pitied for his lack of poetic 
taste. Thus beset, he has a difficult task 
assigned him, for while, on the one hand, 
he is most solicitous to place before his readers 
that only which would please and instruct, he 
is, on the other, equally guarded against dis- 
couraging the laudable attempts of those whose 
contributions evince a certain amount of ability, 
though net sufficient to warrant their insertion. 
The labour and time fruitlessly expended in the 
gratification of this taste for rhyming is incred- 
ible; and as it increases with indulgence, an 
essential service might be rendered to all as- 
piring poetasters by allowing their productions 
to appear in print, ‘‘ with all their imperfections 
on their heads.” We have now reached the 
twelfth week of our existence; yet during this 
brief period, nearly a hundred articles, in prose 
and verse, have been submitted for approval, 
exclusive of letters of advice, congratulation, 
and condemnation ; and as we are anxious to 
discourage this poetic mania, which seems to 
have seized upon young as well as old, and to 
show cause for the refusals which have from 
time to time appeared in our “ Notices to 
Correspondents,” we purpose placing before 
the reader a few specimens of what were in- 
tended to appear in another part of our paper. 

The first on which we lay our hand bears the 
signature of ‘‘ Plough Boy,” and is preceded 
by the following flattering epistle, which we 
give verbatim et literatim :— 


Sir, 

(In the absence of other means) I have sent at 
times several Scraps of Poetry to be Inserted in One of 
the many Publecations that are daily teeming their non- 
scence upon the world, from that vast Seat of Literature, 
geneuin as well as Spurious. Why I sent them there 
were questions I often asked, but the answer is Obvious; 
becaus there is no Publecations in Manchester that will 
encourage the young aspirant to Poetry—but now I re 
joice to say that Obstacle is partly removed by the appear- 
ance of your Journal, which I hail with joyfull hope, and 
I beg leaf to congratulate you in your undertaking, and 


that your Journal, may be the means of inspiring in the 
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mindes of the lower classes a taste for researches and 
Literature is the wish of 
(Sir) Yours Truely, 
Plough Boy.” 

P.S. I submitt the following Poetry to your judgement, 
if you think it worth insertion bps will greatly oblige by 
doing so, as I should feel proud to have my effusuns in- 
certed in your Journal. 


Then follows the “lunatic prose” designated 
poetry 


I love to hear the night-bird’s note, 

As softly through the air they float ; 

I love to hear the sky-lark’s song, 

As warblingly he soars along ; 

I love to hear the twittering ren, 

As he skips from his pertch then twitters again ; 
But more, still more, I love to hear 

My Emma’s voice, so sweet, so clear. 


I love to roam were the Orchards shoot— 

To scent their Bloom, to taste their fruit ; 

I love to roam on yon Cliff's lofty strand, 

To contemplate the world as above it I stand ; 

I love to roam near the Rock-pent deep, 

To view the mighty waves as majesticly they sweep ; 
But more, still more, I love to roam, 

By my Emma’s side, at our village home. 

I love to gaze on the cai sun’s light, 

As he pictures to the World another day’s flight ; 

I love to gaze on the midnight moon, gloom ; 
As she bursts through the clouds, despersing night 

I love to gaze ore the still silent seas 

As the scents of the Ocean are wafted in each breeze ; 
But more, stfll more, I love to gaze 

On my Emma’s fair form, on her innocent plays. 

1 love to trace in yon mouldering Tower, 

The ravishes of Time, the extent of his power ; 

I love to trace on my Father’s old Chart 

The limits of Empires, each Monarchy, each part ; 
I love to trace on each leaf, each sod, 

The Wisdom, the Mercy, the Majesty, of God ; 
But more, (is it sin?) I love to trace 

The smile of love on my Emma’s face. 


The second postscript, however, is at once 
apologetic and explanatory :— 

P.S.—there are meny miss speld words and miss-placed 
in the above, but if this 

etry, I h ou will correct them, as I am myself very 
gush in weak ot that Education which is so esential for 
the well being of Society, and without which, no Country 
can be truley Civelised. 

The reader cannot fail to recognise the 
“Plough Boy’s” discernment in having hitherto 
submitted his verses for insertion “in one of 
the many publecations that are daily teeming 
their nonscence upon the world.” Truly, 


“To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


The next ‘‘ man of rhyme” is more pastoral 
in his lays than the Plough Boy, as might be 
expected from one who assumes the name of 
“Sylvan ;” but his would-be “ wood notes wild” 
are as tame and spiritless. The explanatory let- 
ter which accompanies the verses, and which we 
are led to infer was the production of a friend, 
would, if printed in our ordinary type, occupy 
nearly two pages of the Journal! In this we 


* 


are favoured with a truly pathetic account of 


the “ young minstrel,” who, having sold him- 
self to the Muses, speedily discovered, like 
him who parted with his shadow for a “ con- 
sideration,” that he was a loser by the bargain, 
and dissolving the paction, placed his “ un- 
couth M.S.” into the hands of his “literary ex- 
ecutor,” and we presume settled down into 
some honourable calling. Our readers are 
promised a continuation of “Scenes of the 
Hamlet. By Sylvan ;” but we are of opinion 
that when the curtain is withdrawn, and Scene 
I. placed before them, they will be satisfied 
that they have seen enough. 


No. 1.—THE SHEPHERD. 

A happy life the shepherd leads, 
Upon the mountain side ; 

Where blooming flowers and dewy meads, 
Are seen in all their pride. 

His fleecy flock his only care, 
That all around him play ; 

While gentle zephyrs fan the air, 
He tunes his simple lay. 

The ceaseless turmoil of the state, 
By him is heeded not ; 

He envies not the rich or 
But loves his humble lot. 

No thoughts that rack the poet’s brain 
Disturb his gentle rest ; 

Nor gloomy cares nor sorrow’s pain 
The shepherd’s tranquil breast. 

To tend his flock his steps are bent, 
As peeps the breathing morn ; 

And rosy health, and sweet content, 
His manly cheeks adorn. 

And when the shades of evening fall, 
And warn him to remove, 

He gladly greets the friendly call, 
And joins his village love. 

When by the moon’s effulgent beam, 
They wander through the dale, 

The shepherd sits beside the stream, 
And breathes his tender tale. 

‘Tis thus the gentle shepherd’s life, 
In pleasures pass away ; 

Far from the town’s unceasing strife, 
He spends his little day. ° 

And when his simple pipe is hush’d, 
And all his pleasures close ; 

The turf that oft his feet hath brush’d, 
Will yield his bones repose. 


As we are not aware whether the licence 
granted to poets includes an infringement of 
the rule generally observed by sober prose 
writers, which makes it imperative on a verb 
not to differ with its nominative on the question 
of number and person, we will offer no obser- 
vations on the grammatical construction of the 
above stanzas, but content ourselves with re- 
marking, in reference to the closing scene, that 
the allusion to the bones appears to us both 
happy and appropriate, as suggestive of the dis- 
solution of the flesh,—a fate from which neither 
sheep nor shepherds are exempt. 

But it would appear that “ Sylvan” had not 
entirely forsaken the Muses, for we were short- 
ly afterwards favoured with ‘ The Soldier’s 
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Dream,” not after Campbell, but “after viewing | 


a Picture ;"” and the reader may judge of the 
poetic feeling it must have enkindled in the 
breast of the spectator by the following 
couplets :-— 
“On Nature's couch of purest green, 

He slumbers soundly and serene ; 

But still, though sleep absorbs him quite, 

In troubled dreams he takes his flight"—— 
and to no less renowned a spot than SaintHelena, 
which, as ‘Sylvan’ must have obtained a licence, 
is called ‘‘ Helen’s shore.” And here, contrary 
to the generally received opinion that a man’s 
shadow accompanies his body, the soldier views 
the shade of the mighty Emperor, which, in 
our simplicity, we had conceived to be slumber- 
ing undisturbed in the Church of the Invalides 
at Paris; but, perhaps, ‘Sylvan’ and the 
soldier had not perused Mr. Titmarsh’s ‘‘ Chron- 
icle of the Drum.” 


Our next selection is from the pathetic school 
of poetry, in which “maudlin poetesses” de- 
light to indulge ; and our fair readers, at least, 
will feelingly sympathize with the lamentations 
of the ‘ Deceived One,” and ascribe their in- 
coherency to the intensity of her sorrow. 

My brain throbs with pangs unknown before, 
And heaves with “ I can support no more ; 
Down my flushed cheek the tear uncontious steals, 

And all my love, az all my shame reveals : 

For tyrant custom bids weak woman prove 

Insult an scorn, when she shall dare to love ; 

The sacred honour fill’ her gentle soul, 

And every wish, an ing A thought controul ; 
To love alone destroys the virgin’s fame, 

And brands with i y her spotless name ; 
Conceal’d for ever on her bloom it preys, 

No friend to comfort, an no hand to raise : 

By anguish worn, an pale with secret grief, 
To dreary shades she flees to seek relief ; 

The drooping flower, the iron Monarch eyes, 
Stretches his arms, an grasps the willing prize. 
For ever hidden the silent grave, 

Sweet s thy with tears, the sad shall have ; 
There shall ease pity heave the feeling sigh, 
An midnight fairies cease to revel nigh. 


If it were not presuming too much, we should 
be inclined to ask of the fair poetess— 
Why did you write ? what sin to you unknown 
Dipp’d you in ink—your parents’ or your own ?” 
but as the authoress has been careful to defend 
herself against the charge of plagiarism by in- 
forming us that the lines are “ original,” the 
sin, we are afraid, rests on her own shoulders. 
Of the school satirical we may select one 
specimen. The subject appears to be canine, 
and from it we learn this useful lesson—un- 
fortunately too often applicable—that man may 
take example from the brutes. 
® Satire, lik lished keen, 
Wounds with oak that’s neither felt nor seen.” 
So sings Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; this 
however, cuts with a scythe :— 


A SATIRE. 


Sweet gentle Cora ! thou liv’st in peace : 
No care doeth thee molest ! 

No sorrow dare disturb thy ease ! 
No woe thy peaceful breast. 


Thrice happy dog! exempt from care ; 
No dreams disturb thy ~— ! 

Though hard thy pallet, thy fare, 
Still thou dost never weep ! 

Man they call thy lord and master, 
What empty — ! 

When he’s the slave of every care, 
And thou the slave of none ! 

Misfortune’s heir! child of disgrace, 
Let not these vaunts be given ! 


Learn from this brute to cherish peace, 
To make the Earth a Heaven. 


Let love, true love, inspire thy breast, 
Join truth’s unsullied train : 

Then thou may’st in thy robes be drest, 
And o'er creation reign. 

We have given these as specimens of the 
rejected poetical communications; we could 
add to the number, but have adduced, we 
think, sufficient to prove the truth of our in- 
troductory observations. 

From the rejected prose articles we will 
give but one extract—it speaks for itself. 
It is entitled, ‘The Unfortunate Merchant; 
a Tale of Life——From ‘ Wanderings in Man- 
chester,’ an unfinished Document,” and bears 
abundant evidence of having been taken from 
the original work. It commences thus :— 

In our perambulations about this great town, wherein 
one of whose inhabitants have not seen two thirds of 
it, or know what is going on in one twentieth part there- 
of, we have encountered a many things which otherwise 
would to us have passed into oblivion, unseen and un- 
heard of. So it was when ina distant and out-of-the-way 

rt of this town we became acquainted with the follew- 
ing affective narrative, 

We confess our inability to solve the intri- 
cate arithmetical question involved in this in- 
troduction, until the result of the late census is 
made known ; we have, however, tried it by all 
the fundamental rules in the science of conipu- 
tation, but without success, and therefore leave 
its explanation to those of our readers who are 
versed in the mysteries of Vulgar Fractions. 


In the uncertainty which prevails in this sub- 
lunary world, we may be promising more than 
we can perform, in adding, 

[To be continued.) 


Poets and Poetry.—Abundance of men read the poets, 
who don’t know what a poet is, or at least can’t express 
what they mean by it. A poet is one who invents, either 
in whole or in part, the subject he treats of : who disposes 
it in a certain order, proper to surprise the reader, and 
make him attentive. In short, he is one who expresses 
himself in a different manner from the vulgar, and not only 
in respect of the cadence but likewise of the elocution.— 
Le Clere’s Parrhasiana. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance, 
in Cornwall, December 17, 1778. His father 
was an ornamental wood-carver, but at the 
time of the birth of the subject of our memoir, 
pursued his art rather as a source of amuse- 
ment than from necessity. He was first placed 
at aseminary kept by a Mr. Bushell, and subse- 
quently at the grammar-school at Penzance, 
under the Rev. J. C. Coryton. His progress 
at each was rapid, though his favourite pursuits 
at this time gave very little indication of the 
future philosopher. Fishing, shooting, sketch- 
ing, caricaturing, romance-reading, and play- 
writing, are mentioned among his boyish 
amusements ; and on one occasion he perform- 
ed harlequin in a pantomime of his own get- 
ting up. He was also fond of displaying his 
oratorical powers, which were sufficient, at the 
age of eight years, to astonish the schoolfellows, 
who assembled round him while he harangued 
them extempore from the top of a cart or car- 
In 1793 he was removed to Dr. Car- 

dew’s school at Truro, whence he was taken in 
1795 to be apprenticed to Mr. Borlase, an 
apothecary at Penzance, having the former 
year lost his father. He now turned his atten- 
tion to chemistry and geology, so that Dr. 
Paris remarks, ‘he thought more of the bow- 
els of the earth, than of the stomachs of his pa- 
tients ; and when he should have been bleeding 
the sick, he was opening veins in the granite.” 
His chemical operations were carried on in the 
garret of his friend Mr. Tonkin, an eminent 
surgeon of Penzance, and whose kindness to 
Davy forms an important feature in his early 
history. Mr. Tonkin, though alarmed by his 
operations, would, in a jocose strain, speak of 
him as the “ philosopher,” and sometimes call 
him “Sir Humphry,” as if prophetic of his 
future renown. An anecdote cf his youth is, 
that on his being bitten by a dog, supposed to 
be rabid, he immediatly took his pocket-knife, 
and cut out the part on the spot. His poetical 
compositions about this time, some of which 
were of the love school, show an imagination 
and power of language very uncommon, and 
have induced a great poetic genius to say, that 
if Davy had not been the first chemist, he 
would have been the first poet of his age. One 
of his earliest original experiments in chemistry 
was for the purpose of discovering the quality 
of the air contained in the bladders of sea-weed, 
inorder to obtain results in support of a fa- 
vourite theory of light; and by which he was 
led to conclude that the different orders of the 
marine Cryptogamia were capable of decompos- 
ing water, when arrested by the attraction of 
light for oxygen. Like Scheele and Priestley, 


he constructed his own apparatus and instru- 
ments, for which purpose he did not hesitate 
to press into his service the pots and pans of 
the kitchen, and even the more sacred vessels 
and professional instruments of the surgery. 
A French brig having been wrecked near the 
Land’s-end, Davy was presented by the sur- 
geon with his case of instruments ; among them 
was a clyster apparatus, which, in the space of 
an hour, he converted into a complicated piece 
of pneumatic apparatus. His abilities at length 
excited the attention of Mr. Davies Giddy, 
afterwards Mr. Gilbert, the President of the 
Royal Society, who offered him the use of his 
library and introduced him to Dr. Beddoes, 
who had just established at Bristol his Pneu- 
matic Institution. The doctor was so prepos- 
sessed in his favour, that he offered him the 
situation of superintendent at his new institu- 
tion, and Davy accordingly removed to Bristol, 
where he carried his experiments almost to a 
fatal length, in ascertaining the medical power 
of the different gases. It was in the course of 
these investigations that the respirability and in- 
toxicating effects of nitrous oxide were first dis- 
covered ; which led to a new train of research 
concerning its preparation, composition, pro- 
perties, combinations, and physiological action 
on living beings. Extending these inquiries 
to nitrous gas, nitrous acid, and ammonia, by 
multiplying experiments, and comparing the 
facts they disclosed, Davy ultimately succeeded 
in reconciling apparent anomalies, and was 
enabled to present a satisfactory history of the 
combinations of oxygen and nitrogen. These 
interesting results he published when barely 
twenty-one years old in a volume entitled, 
Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, 
chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide and its Re- 
spiration.” It attracted the attention and ad- 
miration of all the eminent philosophers of the 
day, and induced Count Rumford to apply to 
Davy to fill the chemical chair of the recently 
established Institution of Great Britain. On 
his first introduction, however, so little did his 
personal appearance prepossess the Count in 
his favour that he expressed his regret at hav- 
ing procured his appointment, and would not 
permit him to appear in the theatre until he 
had given a specimen of his abilities in the 
small lecture-room. At the conclusion of his 
lecture, the Count emphatically exclaimed, 
‘* Let him command any arrangements which 
the institution can afford,” and on the very 
next day he was promoted to the great theatre; 
but his uncouth appearance and address still 
told much against him in private, and subject- 
ed him to many mortifications. 

A change took place after he had delivered his 
first course of lectures at the Royal Institu- 
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tion. ‘ The sensation created by them,” says 
a friend in a letter, ‘‘ and the enthusiastic 
admiration which they obtained, is at this pe- 
riod scarcely to be imagined. Men of the first 
rank and talent—the literary and the scientific, 
the practical and theoretical blue-stockings, and 
women of fashion, the old and the young, all 
crowded—eagerly crowded, the lecture-room,. 
His youth, his simplicity, his natural eloquence, 
his chemical knowledge, his happy illustra- 
tions, and well-conducted experiments, excited 
universal attention and unbounded applause. 
Compliments, invitations, and presents, were 
showered upon him in abundance from all 
quarters ; his society was courted by all, and 
all appeared proud of his acquaintance.” This 
excited both his vanity and ambition; he as- 
sumed the garb and air of a man of fashion, 
and his manners and habits altogether under- 
went a change for the worse. His pursuits in 
the laboratory, however, were not neglected, 
and with each day came a new experiment, and 
an applauding audience. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, for, as one of his biographers ob- 
serves, “he brought down science from those 
heights which were before accessible only to a 
few, and placed her within the reach of all ; 
divesting the goddess of all severity of aspect, 
and representing her as attended by the graces.” 

It has been objected that his style was too 
florid and imaginative for communicating the 
plain lessons of truth; but it must be con- 
sidered that the persons to whom he addressed 
himself were composed of the gay and idle, 
who could only be tempted to admit instruction 
by the prospect of receiving pleasure. After 
the fatigues and anxieties of his first session, 
Davy made a tour to Wales, accompanied by 
Mr. Purkis, who relates the following anecdote. 
Davy and himself whilst stopping at their inn, 
one evening, were joined by a stranger, who 
began to talk very fluently on scientific sub- 
jects, and continued doing so till the subject 
of our memoir left the apartment. When he 
was gone Mr. Purkis inquired of the stranger 
how he liked his friend, and whether he con- 
sidered him a proficient in science? He ans- 
wered cooly, that ‘‘ he appeared rather a clever 
young man, with some general scientific know- 
ledge.” He then asked his name, and being 
told that it was Davy of the Royal Institution, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Good God! was that really Davy? 
How have I exposed my ignorance and pre- 
sumption.” It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that at the breakfast-table the next morning, 
‘| the stranger talked on subjects of science with 
less volubility than on the preceding evening. 

In 1803 Davy was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and professor of chemistry to 
the Board of Agriculture, before whom he de- 


rlivered a series of lectures every successive 
session for ten years. His first communica- 
tion to the Philosophical Transactions was read 
on the 18th of June, 1801, and is entitled, 
** An Account of some Galvanic Combinations, 
formed by an arrangement of single Metallic 
Plates and Fluids, analogous to the new Gal. 
vanic Apparatus of Volta.” To appreciate the 
value of this paper, the reader should know 
that the agencies of two metals in exciting 
galvanic phenomena were at that time supposed 
to be directly connected with the different pow- 
ers of such metals to connect electricity. Davy, 
in the above paper, corrected this error, and 
showed that the evolution of galvanic energy 
was connected with chemical action. He es- 
tablished his theory by a great variety of ex- 
periments, and demonstrated that the alterna- 
tion of two metals with fluids was no further 
necessary to the productions of accumulated 
galvanic influence, than as it furnished two 
conducting surfaces of different degrees of 
oxidability ; and that this production would 
take place, if single metallic plates were con- 
nected together by different fluids, in sucha 
manner that one of their surfaces only should 
— oxidation, the arrangement being reg- 
ar. 

For the next five years Davy was em- 
ployed in making further experiments upon 
this branch of science, and the public were 
made acquainted with the results in his first 
Bakerian Lecture, delivered before the Royal 
Society on the 20th November, 1806. It had 
been observed, during some of the earliest 
chemical experiments with the voltaic pile, 
that when the purest water was submitted to 
the action of a current of electricity, acid and 
alkaline matter was separated at the opposite 
electrified surfaces. This fact led many to 
conjecture that the bodies were actually gener- 
ated by the action of the pile ; but Davy soon 
negatived so unphilosophical a conclusion, and 
showed that they merely arose from the decom- 
position of the materials employed : he proved, 
for instance, that the glass vessel, at its point 
of contact with the wire, corroded; a fact which 
sufficiently explained the source of the alkali, 
while the animal and vegetable materials, em- 
ployed as conductors, might be readily sup- 
posed to furnish the acid. He accordingly 
proceeded to work with cups of agate, and at 
the suggestion of Dr. Wollaston, formed the 
connecting parts of well-washed asbestos ; but 
still the same production of saline matter ap- 
peared. At length he succeeded in recognising 
the source of this matter; it was of foreign 
origin, partly dertved from the contents of the 
water, and partly from new combinations of 


gascous matter. From this discovery he was 
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led to establish by experiment the important 
truth, that ‘‘ water, chemically pure, is decom- 
posed by electricity into gaseous matter alone 
—into oxygen and hydrogen.” We have not 
space to detail the account of all his experi- 
ments related in his Bakerian Lecture; suffice 
it to say, that it unfolded all the mysteries of 
general voltaic action; and, as far as theory 
goes, may be said to have perfected our know- 
ledge of the chemical agencies of the pile. 
“This grand display of scientific light,” says 
Dr. Paris, “‘ burst upon Europe like a splendid 
meteor, and, in despite of national prejudice 
and national vanity, was crowned by the In- 
stitute of France with the prize of Napoleon.” 
It was hinted in the newspapers that as the two 
countries were at war, Davy ought not to ac- 
cept the prize, but he very justly remarked to 
a friend, that if the two countries or govern- 
ments were at war, the men of science were not. 
{To be continued. } 


EDUCATION. 
READING. 

On the branches of this important subject al- 
ready noticed, embracing Home Training, Pic- 
ture and Object Lessons, and Physical Exer- 
cises, it has been necessary to urge the atten- 
tion of parents to their persevering application ; 
but Reapine requires the curb and reins 
rather than the spur; and invaluable as this 
attainment is allowed to be, yet it is necessary 
to shew the painful possibility of paying too 
dearly for its acquisition. This danger arises 
from teaching children to read too early, by a 
defective method of teaching, or, when the 
ability to read has been acquired, by the se- 
lection of improper or ill adapted books for 
exercise and improvement. A brief considera- 
tion of these errors and of the best means of 
avoiding them will, we trust, contribute to the 
safe, pleasant, and successful acquirement of 
the power by which we secure to ourselves 
the wisdom of all time and the revelations of 
life and immortality. 

The evils of teaching children to read at a 
tender age are great and manifold, both to their 
bodies and minds—not only by occupying the 
time and attention which ought to be devoted 
to physical training and healthy exercise, and 
to the formation of the habits of observation 
and reflection on the things of ordinary life, 
but especially by the mischievous effects of 
early and undue excitement of the brain, and 
the subsequent mental imbecility which too 
often follows in the train of precocious attain- 
ments. Happily, this subject has of late 
years attracted the attention of medical men, 
and several able physicians have lifted a warn- 


ing voice against this insiduous, because un- 


suspected, enemy of childhood. Among these 
Dr. Brigham and Dr. Combe stand foremost. 
The remarks of Dr. Brigham on the influence 
of mental cultivation and mental excitement 
upon health are published in a cheap form, and 
ought to be read by every parent and teacher. 
We can only give the following extract on this 
subject, as the conclusion drawn from a num- 
ber of interesting facts and from extensive ob- 
servation, The Doctor says,—‘ 1 would have 
the parent therefore understand that his child 
may be made to excel in almost anything, that 
by increasing the power of certain organs 
through exercise, he can be made a prodigy of 
early mental or muscular activity,—but I would 
have him at the same time understand the con- 
ditions upon which this can be effected, and 
its consequences. Either the over-excited and 
overtasked organ itself will be injured for life, 
or the development of other and essential 
parts of the system will be arrested for life.” 

Contemporaneous with Dr. Brigham’s work 
appeared another, entitled ‘‘ Modern Educa- 
tion,” by our talented townswoman, Mrs. 
Marshall, who, without being aware of the 
fact when she wrote, coincides with the Doctor 
in his general views, but with the nice discrimi- 
nation which her experience, as a mother, has 
given her, she differs with him on some of the 
details. She recommends the age of five rather 
than seven, as suggested by the Doctor, for 
the age at which children should be taught 
reading ; observing, at the same time, that 
“it is not the mere act of learning that is 
to be dreaded, so much as the premature 
excitement of the nervous system by which 
it is too frequently accompanied.” In a very 
spirited conversation on the forcing or cram- 
ming system of instruction which prevails to 
a dreadful extent, both in seminaries and at 
home, and which strictly applies to the sub- 
ject in hand, as well as to many other elemen- 
tary branches of education, Mrs. Marshall thus 
closes upon her adversary :— 

“You acknowledge thatit is a severe drudgery 
for a very young child to learn to read and 
write—and you are quite correct—it is a severe 
drudgery—and it is inflicted at a time of life 
when nature (did the genius of modern educa- 
tion ever deign to listen to her sacred voice !) 
proclaims that the little human plant should be 
left ‘ freely to bourgeon and broadly to grow,’ 
untrammelled and untutored, till mind and body 
have acquired strength sufficient to bear unin- 
jured the fatigue and exertion of acquiring dry 
abstract knowledge. For let it never be for- 
gotten, that learning to read, above all upon 
the absurd plan commonly pursued, must be 
to the infant mind a study more dry and abstract 
than even the most deeply abstruse studies can 
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ever be to the full grown intellect ;* at least this 
must be the case where, as is the rage of the 
present day, the study is begun before it is 
possible for the poor infant to form an idea of 
its future uses, or to be inspired with the slight- 
est value for them, or wish to benefit by the 
endless sources of enjoyment which the acquire- 
ment is to lay open. Coercion, if it proceed 
no further than compelling them to sit still for 
a number of successive hours, is an intolerable 
evil to very young children; and this impatience 
of confinement is the very voice of nature crying 
aloud for the exercise of that muscular and 
nervous energy with which she has largely 
endowed the young of all animals, but none 
so largely as those of our own race, and upon 
the unrestrained exercise of which mainly de- 
pends the future health, and full development 
of the mental and bodily powers ; and with that 
invariable beneficence which marks all the ways 
and works of God, he has annexed to this 
exercise a very large portion of pleasure. Look 
at the young of the inferior animals sporting 
in the very wantonness of enjoyment, delighted 
beyond measure with their own frolics, and then 
say would these animals be equally happy, or 
will you venture to assert that they would be 
equally healthy, if they were imprisoned, and 
so fastened up by neck and heel as to render 
muscular exertion impossible? If you acknow- 
ledge that they would not, how then do you 
expect the young human animal, who is alike 
constituted, only with the addition of mental 
excitement to make confinement more irksome, 
to endure it uninjured ? 

“ Every sensible and unprejudiced physician 
will tell you that this practice of confining 
young children for a number of hours, with the 
too frequent addition of its being in crowded, 
ill ventilated, and at the same time often chill 
apartments, brings more of them under his 
care, and consigns more of them to lasting 
feebleness of constitution, or an early grave, 
than any, or all other causes united. The 
powers and energies of the constitution being 
kept at a low ebb, it has no vigour to resist or 
throw off the assaults of disease, but sinks at 
once. Thus we see that, maugre the exemption 
from the scourge of the small pox—maugre the 
great advancement of medical science, mortality 
among young children has suffered scarcely any 
diminution during the last century. 

‘‘ But the woes and sufferings of the school- 
room are manifold—when to the confinement 
we add the mental toils, often unsuccessful— 


* Can anything be more absurd than to teach a child 
of two or three years of age, or indeed of any age, to 
read, by making it in the first instance learn to ‘pel f 

One would think such a plan had been invented with a 
view to make children abhor reading ! 


; the consequent sorrows and mortifications—the 


frequent, the severe, and too often injudicious 
punishments, it forms a picture at which we 
may well shudder and exclaim, are these the 
children of Christian mothers ?” 

In considering the best means of teaching 
children to read, it must be constantly re- 
membered that to their limited comprehension, 
the acquisition of the alphabet is a task not 
less difficult, than for any adult of ordi- 
nary ability to acquire the numberless charac. 
ters of the Chinese language. Instead, there- 
fore, of increasing that difficulty, by teaching 
two sorts of characters at once, capitals and 
the small letters, the exclusive attention of the 
pupil should, at first, be directed to the latter, 
as being most frequently required, and not 
more than three or four of these should be 
taught at the same time. The best order to be 
followed in their selection which we have seen, 
is that adopted by Mr. Gall of Edinburgh, 
who classifies them according to the resem- 
blance of one letter, and confines the atten- 
tion to one class at once. Another excellent 
plan is suggested by the Sunday School Union, 
who have published cards with a few letters, to 
be learned separately, or the common ivory 
counters, with one small letter on each, may 
be advantageously employed; two or three 
counters may be thrown on the floor and asked 
for by name, until the child becomes familiar 
with them, when another set may be used in 
the same way, until the alphabet is acquired, 
When this has been accomplished, the vowels 
should be taught collectively, and their various 
sounds may be very effectually impressed on 
the pupil’s mind, on the plan adopted by 
Messrs. Chambers, in their excellent first 
reading book, which contains many valua- 
ble hints on this subject. 

One important feature in the arrangement of 
the first words to be learned, in addition to 
their common vowel sound, is that of each 
letter being distinctly sounded—this greatly 
facilitates their combination, and enables the 
pupil, without the drudgery of spelling, to give 
the pronunciation of each word ; reading being 
in fact a species of rapid spelling. 

A still more important point is that of giv- 
ing a distinct idea to every word as it is ac- 
quired, either by performing the action de- 
scribed; pointing out the object named or its 
picture, or by a description illustrated by such 
actions, qualities, objects, or pictures as may 
be practicable ; this will not only lay a solid 
basis for future improvement, but will also 
give the pupil the encouragement consequent 
on a conscious advancement in knowledge, 
whilst its moral effects in inducing a love of 
truth and accuracy are incalculable. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE TWO FRIENDS: 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF SYMPATHY AND GRATITUDE. 


“ Here I am again, my little friends, quite ready to continue 
my tales; and the first I shall tell you will be of Two Friends :— 

“There were once two little boys, who lived near each 
other in a very pleasant village, near the new forestin Hamp- 
shire. The name of one was John, and that of the other Paul. 

“ Paul's father lived in a large house, and kept horses, and 
servants, and a coach ; had a nice lawn and garden, and was, 
what is called, a gentleman. Paul had a pony to ride on; he 
had also a great many play-things—tops, hoops, balls, kite, a 
ship, and every thing he could wish for. He had also fine 
clothes to wear, and nothing to do but to go to school. 

“John's father was a poor man, for he had only a little 
farm to keep him; and John was forced to get up in the 
morning and look after the cows, feed the pigs, and do a 
great deal of work before he went to school. 

“ Although John's father was a poor man, he was deter- 
mined to send his son to the best school in the parish: ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘if my boy turns out a good lad he will be a com- 
fort to me in my old age.’ 

“When John first came to the school to which Paul went, 
the boys who were dressed better than he was, all shunned 
him. They did not like his rough cord jacket, nor his thick 
hands, and coarse shirt. One said, ‘he shall not sit by me: 
and another said, ‘ he shall not sit by me: so when he went 
to a form to sit down, the boy who was on it slid himself to 
the other end. At this, John began to cry. 

“Paul saw what was going on, and he felt for him, and 
could have cried too ; so he went to the form on which the 
new scholar sat, and said, ‘Do not cry, little boy, I will 
come and sit by you; here, take this nice rosy apple: do 
take it, I do not want it! do, there is a dear little boy.’ 

“This made John cry the more; but these were tears of 
joy, at having found some one to feel for him. He looked 
at Paul, and sobbed out, ‘ No, no, I thank you.’ Then Paul 
put his arm round his neck, and said, ‘I cannot bear to see 
you cry ;' and kissed him on the cheek. 

“One of the boys called out, ‘ Paul Jones is playing with 
apples ;' and, in a minute, the usher came up, and, without 
making any inquiry, took the apple away, and gave Paul a 
cut with his cane. The apple he gave to the boy who told, 
for that was the rule of the school. Paul did not mind the 
cut, because he knew he was doing right. 

“John felt as if he could have torn the usher to pieces. 
‘Oh! said he to himself, ‘if I was a man, see if I would 
not give it you ;' for he felt it cruel that Paul should be 
struck for being so kind to him.—{It was, however, ‘wrong 
for him to wish to take revenge.) 

“From that time, John felt as if he would have died to 
serve Paul, and he never seemed so happy as when he could 
play with him, or sit by him at school. 

“Some time after this happened, Paul, who had about 
half a mile to walk to his home, through the green lanes, 
met some gipsies. There were three of them. One said to 
the other, ‘ Bob, do you see that youngster? He has some 
good things about him.’ 

“So they whispered a little together. At last, one came 
close to the little boy, and in a moment seized him round the 
waist, and put his hand over his mouth and nose to prevent 
his calling out. They had made up their minds to steal him 
for his clothes. 

“So they put him in a sack, and tied a handkerchief over 
his mouth, and told him if he made the least noise they 
would kill him. 

“ After going for some miles, they went aside into a thick 
wood ; and, when they reached the middle of it, they stripped 
poor little Paul quite naked, left him under a tree, and went 
off with his clothes. 

“It was now very dark, and Paul was very much fright- 
ened. When the gipsies were gone, he cried out for help 
till he was hoarse, and could ery no longer. Being naked, 
he was very cold, and he crept under a bush, to screen 
himself from the wind. 

“When Paul's father found he did not come home, he was 
very unhappy, and went to look for him; he sent servants, 
first one way, and then another, but no one could find him. 


His poor mother too was in great grief. Indeed both father 
and mother were nearly mad through losing him. 

“They dragged all the ponds in the neighbourhood, went 
up and down the river, inquired of every one they met, but 
no one had seen him. John was called up, and said, the 
last time that he saw him was when he bade him good bye, 
at the corner of the lane. 

“ The night began to close in, and it grew dark. Paul was 
not found, and poor John was as unhappy as any little boy 
could be ; he went crying to bed, and when he knelt down 
to say his prayers, he prayed that Paul might come safe 
home again. He then went to bed, but he could not sleep 
for thinking of his kind school-fellow. 

‘ At last he leaped out of bed, and said, ‘I must go and 
see if he is found—I must go and seek him too.’ So he 
slipped on his clothes, let himself out, and fastened the 
door after him. 

“ At first he did not know what road to take, and he wan- 
dered up one lane, and down another. It was very dark at 
first, so that he could scarcely see where he went. At last 
the moon rose up, and seemed to cheer him in his search. 

“ So on he walked, looking into every ditch and every pond, 
going through every little clump of bushes, but to no purpose 
—he could neither see nor hear any thing of poor Paul. 

“Tt was about twelve o'clock at night, and he reached the 
church-yard, Some little boys would have been afraid of 
going into the church-yard, for fear of ghosts. John said to 
himself, ‘If the living do not hurt me, I am sure the dead 
will not; besides, why should I be afraid, when I am doing 
what is right.’ 

“John thought he would have one look into the church 
porch, so he drew towards it. The old arch seemed to frown 
on him ; and it looked so dark within, it made him shudder, 
although he would not be afraid. He stepped boldly in, and 
cried, ‘ Paul, are you there ” 

“Something started with a loud noise, and bounded by 
him, calling out, ‘ Halloo! halloo!’ and leaped unto one of the 
tombstones. When John looked, he fonnd it was a poor 
silly boy, whom they used to call Silly Mike; and whose part 
John had often taken, when other boys used to tease him. 

“*Ah! Mike, said John, ‘don't you know me? The 

r idiot knew him directly, and said, ‘ He {s in the sack ! 
e is in the sack!—buried in wood! Dong, dong—no bell 
go dong, dong.’ 

“ After some trouble, John made Mike understand that he 
was in search of Paul; who kept saying, he was in a sack in 
the wood: ‘Gipsy men,—sack in wood ;—Mike frightened.” 

“ At last John prevailed upon the poor fellow to show him 
to the wood, for the boy thought it might be that Paul had 
been taken away by somebody. 

“So they went on till they came to the wood. Mike led 
the way. At last they thought they heard a moan. John 
listened :—he heard it again; he then pushed through the 
brambles, tearing his face and hands at every step. 

“ He called out, ‘Paul, Paul?’ ‘Here, here, was faintly 
said in reply. John rushed to the spot, and there lay the 
poor little boy, half dead. 

“ John ran and helped him up; he then pulled off some of 
his own clothes, and put them upon him. Mike then lifted 
him on his back, and they soon got out of the wood. 

“ Paul's father had been out all night after him. His poor 
mother had also been searching every place she could think 
of, and had given him up for lost. They thought he had 
fallen into the river, and had been drowned. 

“ When the poor lady saw her child borne towards her, 
she could scarcely speak ; and when he leaped into her arms, 
she fell down in a fainting fit. 

“ Paul's father soon came home, and was rejoiced to see 
his son. He took John up also in his arms, and pressed him 
to his heart, for saving his son. 

“*T offered a hundred pounds reward to any one who 
would find him, dead or alive,’ said his father. ‘ You shall 
have the hundred pounds, my little fellow ; nay more, I will 
give you the best pony in my stable.’ 

“ Nothing could prevail upon John, or his father, to take 
the reward : ‘To pay my son for doing his duty’, said the 
poor man, ‘ would spoil all.’ 

“From this time Paul and John were firm friends, and 
grew up together like brothers. At last Paul became a very 
rich man, and John was his steward.” 
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Original Poetry. 


[A correspondent has favoured us with the following answer 
to the charade inserted in our ninth Number. ] 


A wondrous word, indeed, thou art— 
A magic word art thou ; 

°Tis pity thou’rt so seldom found 
Except in novels now. 


If your two first in rank do make 
reation’s lord—’tis HE, 
And if we add the letter R, 
Then woman tis we see. 


Next comes the great and marv’lous change, 
For add another—O, 

And then we have what Cesar was 
Or Wellington,—a HERO. 


Now, if we would your wonders know, 
The whole we must combine ; 

There’s HE, HER, HERO, gone before, 
And now comes HEROINE. 


SONNET. 


Deem ye no spring-tide voice of melody— 

No zephyr’s sigh, nor song of merry bird, 

Nor murm’ring flow of brook,—may e’er be heard 
a him in city’s bondage doomed to sigh? 

Oh does there ne’er, amid the restless scene, 

A beam of joyance glance upon his soul, 

And, like a flood of splendour, intervene 

The gloom of care, and burst its sad control ? 

Yes !—there’s a pow’r which, to the ravish’d sight, 
Can bring the haunts where fancy joys to rove, 
And gild them all with ever-fresh delight, 

And greet their coming with a smile of love ;— 

A smile that none amid the throng may share, 
Save they who oft frequent the Muses’ dwelling fair. 
J. ELLIson, jun, 


ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED, AN ONLY 
CHILD. 


“a why should fruitless sorrow now 
pour’d upon her grave ; 
To God’s decree I humbly bow, 

He took but what He gave. 


*Tis but a little while, and then, 
Reviv’d by Jesu’s voice, 
She'll meet a father’s love again, 
And evermore rejoice. 
NEVILLE M———. 


Earty Marriaces.—Great as may be the 
inconveniences attending early marriages they 
are not to be compared to those attending long 
engagements. The position of both parties is, 
in a manner, the reverse of that which they will 
respectively occupy in after life. The lady 
commands, the gentleman obeys; and when 
this state of things has lasted for any length of 
time, it is no easy matter to restore them again 
to their natural state; for although no woman 
of sense, who respects her husband and herself, 
will ever wish to domineer, and no man of 
spirit would submit to it, yet the precise limits 
to which authority may fairly be extended on 
the one hand, and obedience expected on the 
other, are so ill defined that it requires very 


often great tact and management to adjust the 


balance; and this difficulty is naturally in. 
creased when the parties have been for a long 
time playing directly the contrary parts. Lovers, 
too, are naturally living in a state of complete 
deception and hypocrisy, in most cases probably 
quite unintentionally ; but where there exists 
a strong desire to please, there must also neces- 
sarily exist a strong anxiety to keep one’s faults 
in the back ground, and exhibit only the most 
pleasing part of one’s character. Half the 
unhappiness that exists in married life is, | 
believe, to be attributed to the discoveries that 
are constantly making of the great difference of 
dispositions before and after marriage. Then 
come accusations of deception—very unfairly, 
for, as I before said, the fraud was an involun- 
tary one, and inherent in human nature; accu- 
sations are followed by recriminations, and all 
the misery and bitterness of married strife, 
merely because the lovers expected to marry 
angels, and find out that they are united to 
human beings like themselves.— Arundel. 


As a person was showing Dr. Johnson the 
castle of Edinburgh, he mentioned to him a 
tradition, that some part of it had been standing 
200 years before Christ came on earth. ‘* Much 
faith,” replied the Doctor, in his usual manner, 
“is due to tradition; and that part of the 
building which was standing at so early a 
period must undoubtedly have been the rock 
on which it was founded.” 


When the celebrated Beau Nash was ill, Dr. 
Cheyne wrote a prescription for him. The next 
day the doctor coming to see his patient, en- 
quired if he had followed his prescription. 
“No, truly, doctor,” said Nash, “‘if I had I 
should have broke my neck, for I threw it out 
of a two pair of stairs window.” 


Colman and Bannister were dining one day 
with Lord Erskine, the ex-Chancellor, who, in 
conversation on rural affairs, boasted that he 
kept on his pasture nearly a thousand sheep. 
“I perceive, then,” said Colman, “ your Lord- 
ship has still an eye to the woolsack.”” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If L M.E.N. and H,H.S. particularly request it, 
we will insert their poetical contributions. 
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